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statement of his doctrines. The statement is given in the words of 

Professor Gonner, so that the reader is conscious of getting the 

teachings of Rodbertus at second hand ; but the abstract thus given 

is so full, candid and accurate that it is of very great value for the 

student of socialistic theories. 

It brings first into the foreground the general philosophy, rather 

than the detailed economic teachings, of this eminent early socialist. 

It tells what he had to say about the nature of society, the periods 

in its growth, the typical antique state, the modern state, the state of 

the future, etc. In a second part it analyzes the economic system 

of Rodbertus; and here the reader will find that little space is 

devoted to his theory of commercial crises, and more to general 

economic concepts and the theory of distribution. In a third part 

the work presents Rodbertus's view of the state as an economic 

organism and his argument in favor of a complete, though remote, 

socialistic form of organization. In the absence of translations of 

the works of Rodbertus, this work is perhaps the most available 

source of information concerning them for the use of general 

students. _ 

John B. Clark. 

The Theory of the Leisure Class. An Economic Study in the 
Evolution of Institutions. By Thorstein Veblen. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1899. — vi, 400 pp. 

"The emergence of a leisure class," says Professor Veblen, 
"coincides with the beginning of ownership." As industrial activ- 
ity displaces predatory activity, "accumulated property more and 
more replaces trophies of predatory exploit as the conventional 
exponent of prepotence and success." Later, "the possession of 
wealth, which was at the outset valued simply as an evidence of 
efficiency, becomes, in popular apprehension, itself a meritorious 
act." Then, as " esteem is awarded only on evidence," abstention 
from labor "comes to be a requisite of decency." And so it hap- 
pens that "in itself and in its consequences the life of leisure is 
beautiful and ennobling in all civilized men's eyes." 

The term " leisure," according to the author's usage, " connotes non- 
productive consumption of time" ; and the leisure class, (1) "from 
a sense of the unworthiness of productive work, and (2) as an evi- 
dence of pecuniary ability to afford a life of idleness," devotes itself 
to such accomplishments as " do not conduce directly to the further- 
ance of human life." 
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So, for instance, in our time there is the knowledge of the dead languages 
and the occult sciences ; of correct spelling ; of syntax and prosody ; of the 
various forms of domestic music and other household art ; of the latest 
proprieties of dress, furniture and equipage ; of games, sports and fancy- 
bred animals — 

all of which commend themselves to the leisure class as " serviceable 
evidence of an unproductive expenditure of time." 

The conspicuous consumption of valuable goods is an approved 
method by which the gentleman of leisure may put his opulence in 
evidence, but here he is obliged to exercise much ingenuity. After 
expanding his personal expenditures as far as possible, he imposes 
upon his wife the -" duties of vicarious leisure and consumption " 
and finds guests to consume vicariously for him. The principle of 
conspicuous, honorific waste forms his canons of beauty, until " the 
cheap coat makes the cheap man " and costliness is a full equivalent 
for beauty ; it leads him to foster sports, as satisfying the require- 
ments of substantial futility, together with a colorable pretense of 
purpose ; it shapes his educational ideals, so that he causes his chil- 
dren to spend years in getting "substantially useless information"; 
it even turns his religion mainly into a " devout consumption of 
goods and services," which means " a lowering of the vitality of the 
community." 

All this is, of course, a study of motives ; and the author's main 
thesis is that the motive of ownership is emulation — that wealth, 
as a proof of the owner's prepotence, is purely an invidious distinc- 
tion. Though he admits that there are non-invidious motives, and 
one in particular — the " instinct of workmanship " — which is often 
opposed to the motive of conspicuous consumption ; and although 
he concedes that the latter is in many cases not directly in the 
consumer's mind, but is only indirectly present, in the desire of that 
individual to conform to the standard of living in his class, still he 
contends (pp. no, 351) that the dominant canons of conduct are 
"the principles of waste, futility and ferocity." "Waste" he defines 
as that expenditure which "does not serve human life or human 
well-being on the whole " ; and the test of all expenditure, he asserts, 
is " the question whether it serves directly to enhance human life." 

Obviously, in judging so radical a thesis, based only on personal 
interpretation of facts of everyday life, readers will easily find reasons 
for dissenting from parts, or even all, of the doctrine. Some such 
reasons are : The author's failure to make clear the limits of the 
leisure class, his questionable estimates of the force and value of 
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various motives and, perhaps most of all, his neglect to explain why 
his, rather than another's, "dispassionate common sense" should 
decide for us whether a given expenditure results in a " net gain in 
comfort or in the fulness of life." 

Better worthy of discussion, from some points of view, is Professor 
Veblen's thesis that the leisure class, preserving traditions because 
of its sheltered position, not only lowers efficiency but retards func- 
tional adaptation — as witness our apologetic defense of "institu- 
tions handed down from a barbarian phase of life " and the " reluctant 
tolerance " in the universities of new views of human relations. In 
particular, our author points out that 

the relation of the leisure (that is, propertied, non-industrial) class to the 
economic process is a pecuniary relation — a relation of acquisition, not 
of production ; of exploitation, not of serviceability. 

Living by, rather than in, the industrial process, in a parasitic way, 
this class gives to the growth of economic institutions a bent of 
considerable industrial importance. It 

hinders cultural development immediately (i) by the inertia proper to the 
class itself, and (2) through its prescriptive example of conspicuous waste 
and of conservatism, and (3) indirecdy through that system of unequal 
distribution of wealth and sustenance on which the institution itself rests. 

Furthermore, " the accumulation of wealth at the upper end of the 
pecuniary scale" not only "involves privation at the lower end," 
but also, as an essential factor in the process of exploitation, the 
conservation of the barbarian temperament, with the substitution of 
fraud for force. "The interest of the community no longer coin- 
cides with the emulative interests of the individual"; only "within 
narrow limits, and then only in a Pickwickian sense," is honesty the 
best policy ; " freedom from scruple, from sympathy, honesty and 
regard for life " further the success of the individual ; the captain of 
industry is "an astute man rather than an ingenious one." Thus 
— albeit with some counter-tendencies which cannot be developed 
in a brief exposition — the dominance of leisure class ideals leads to 
the prevalence of predatory "practices. 

Here again we have to note that everyday facts are interpreted 
from the point of view of a single individual. Few will agree with 
the author's analysis of the facts, and many will dissent vigorously 
from his conclusion as to the tendencies of the competitive regime. 
Just at this point, moreover, a careful reader will realize the defect 
in method involved in the subtitle, "An Economic Study of the 
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Evolution of Institutions," and in the sweeping statement that " the 
collective interests of any modern community center in industrial 
efficiency." Any such attempt to gauge the functions of a social 
institution by its results upon economic welfare alone must be unsuc- 
cessful or un-" economic." Even though the given institution were 
as harmful, in its effects on industrial efficiency, as the author alleges, 
it might yet be a most useful social agent. 

Attention should, furthermore, be directed to the keenness of much 
of the analysis, to the masterful way in which the author has pre- 
sented his case and to the humor with which he has illumined his 
exposition — as in his discussion of conventions of dress, of the vica- 
rious life of women, of "costliness masquerading under the name of 
beauty," of our exaltation of the defective in book-making and of 
our standards of taste in general. Some of his phrases are admi- 
rable, as when he says that, by shrewd mimicry and systematic drill, 
"a syncopated evolution of gentle birth and breeding is achieved." 
In some cases, however, it is to be regretted that his love of phrase 
has led him into that wasteful use of " archaic idiom " which he 
derides and even into the gratuitous making of enemies. Thus, he 
speaks of the lawyer as having "no taint of usefulness," of the 
scholar as spending more than others in conspicuous waste, of 
"clergymen and other pillars of society," of the devout as "low 
in economic efficiency, or in intelligence, or both." Yet every one 
of these and other similar phrases has its sting because it conveys 
an unpleasantly large amount of truth. And of the book it may 
honestly be said that practically every page forces the reader to 
consider anew, while smarting under a phrase, the real value of some 
cherished habit or ideal, and once more to remember that, as the 
author insists, rationality is of supreme importance in modern society. 
Professor Veblen has not presented the theory of the leisure class, 
but a part of one theory ; and his success in stimulating the reader, 
at least, is beyond dispute. AMD 

Columbia University. 



